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IMTPODUCTION 

This  paper  is  one  which  I  find  both  stimulating  and  very  helpful  to 
write.  The  description  of  ministry  in  terms  of  human  conflict  and  the 
need  for  reconciliation  hopefully  introduces  a  useful  dimension  into  the 
whole  discussion  of  what  ministry  is  and  how  it  is  performed.  It  must  be 
said,  this  is  not  the  only  way  of  understanding  ministry. 

Unfortunately  given  my  lack  of  military  parish  experience  functioning 
in  terms  of  neither  an  Active  Duty  Chaplain  nor  an  Unit  (TPU)  Chaplain, 
USAP,  I  have  attempted  to  treat  this  paper  in  light  of  the  church 
situation  which  I  currently  serve. 

It  is  rr.y  hope  this  paper  will  be  helpful  to  individual  pastors  and  to 
chaplains  ss  a  stimulant  to  think  in  terms  of  a  theory  of  ministry  when 
confronted  with  conflict. 

It  might  come  in  the  form  of  opposing  and  resisting  forces.  It  might 
come  in  the  form  of  tension  and  strain  over  the  minister's  priorities  and 
loyalities.  However,  unless  the  minister  has  a  clear  description  of 
ministry  and  how  it  is  performed  when  confronted  with  disagreements  and 
conflicts,  he  might  find  himself  overwhelmed,  out-maneuvered  and 
ineffective. 

t'y  conviction  about  the  importance  of  a  minister  operating  out  of  a 
theory  of  ministry  has  been  strengthened  as  a  result  of  my  limited 
military  parish  experience  and  eleven  years  in  the  same  congregation. 


Seemingly,  n;inistry  that  lacks  3  clear,  expressed  theoretical  base 
usually  falls  victim  to  one  or  more  traps  to  which  a  lack  of  theory  makes 
us  vulnerable.  The  fist  trap  is  to  function  unproducti vely  as  a  trans- 
ference object  for  the  neurotic  conflict  within  others.  The  second  trap 
is  to  become  fire-fighter.  Running  around  the  parish  "putting  out 
fires",  in  order  to  keep  everytinc  to  a  harmonious  level.  The  third  trap 
is  to  buy  out  a  confusion  at  any  price.  Not  infrequently  this  has  been 
done  by  uncritical  acceptance  of  a  model  of  a  ministry  from  the  helping 
profession. 

Chapter  one  attempts  to  define  conflict  and  examine  its  sociological, 
biblical,  psychological  and  theological  implication.  Chapter  two  deals 
with  mission  and  ministry  of  reconciliation.  While  the  treatment  of 
ministry  as  a  profession  and  by  the  importance  of  ordering  of  ministerial 
priorities  is  established  in  Chapter  3. 

The  final  two  chapters,  four  and  five,  of  this  paper  is  a  genuine 
effort  to  focus  on  a  few  goals  of  my  ministry  and  ta-lk  about  what  I  bring 
to  minitry.  It  must  be  said  that  in  the  final  two  chapters  I  have 
ottei!;Dted  to  struggle  with  the  meaining  of  ministry  in  terms  of  my  own 
personal itiy  and  in  terms  of  the  situation  which  I  find  myself,  llhile 
some  of  the  goals  will  be  obviously  prove  to  be  more  attainable  than 
others.  My  prayer  is  for  God's  help  in  the  pursuit  of  them  all. 

Before  moving  to  a  discussion  of  the  reason  for  the  use  of  conflict 
or  tension  for  committed  ministry,  it  may  be  helpful  to  define  a  term  and 
examine  its  sociological,  biblical,  psychological  and  theological  impli- 
cation. 


l.'HAT  IS  CONFLICT?  PART  I 

Conflict  is  the  clash  of  differing  points  of  viev/.  A  century  ago  Karx 

and  other  theorists  used  the  word  "conflict"  to  describe  the  violent 
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clash  or  irreconcilable  interests,  loyalties,  values  or  opinions.  . 

Moreover,  the  latin  root  of  the  word  "CONFLICT"  reveals  the  essence 
of  its  meaning.  The  root  word,  "fligere",  means  to  strike.  The  root  is 
found  in  the  word  "inflict",  which  means  to  strike  something  onto  (in) 
somebody,  and  in  the  word  "profligate",  which  literally  means  to  strike 
forward,  or  to  knock  soir.eone  on  the  face.  The  word  "conflict"  means  to 
strike  together.  Paul  Kittlaus  contends  that  conflict  happens  when  two 

pieces  of  matter  try  to  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  The 
two  pieces  of  matter  attempting  to  enter  the  same  space  at  the  same  time 
will  conflict,  or  strike  together." 

■  ^oss  Stangner  says  conflict  is  a  situation  in  which  two  or  more  human 
beings  desire  that  whic*^  they  perceive  as  being  attainable  by  one  or  the 
other  but  not  by  both.""  The  two  goals  strike  together,  each  trying  to 
push  out  the  other.  For  conflicts  to  exist,  each  side  (and  there  may  be 
many  sides)  must  see  the  work  of  the  other  interference  with  his  own 
wor';.  The  ideas,  val.ies,  or  the  actions  must  be  attempting  to  occupy  the 
saiiie  soace  at  the  same  time."" 

In  a  word,  Paul  Tillich  attempts  to  describe  by  pointing  out  that 
power  is  reel  only  in  its  actualization,  in  the  encounter  with  other 
bearer  of  power  and  in  the  ever  chanaina  balance  which  is  the  result  of 


these  encounters.  Moreover,  life  includes  continuous  decisions,  not 
necessarily  conscious  descision,  but  decisions  which  occur  in  the  encoun- 
ter between  power  and  power.  Every  encounter  of  somebody  who  represents 
another  power  of  being,  leads  to  decisions  about  the  amount  of  power 
embodied  in  each  of  them. 

Everybody  has  chances  and  must  take  risks,  if  not,  his  power  of  being 
remains  hidden  if  actual  encounters  do  not  reveal  it.  It  pushes  forward, 
it  runs  ahead,  and  it  encounters  life  in  another  human  individual  which 
also  pushes  forward,  or  which  draws  or  which  stands  and  resist.  One 
withdraws  another  power  into  one's  self  and  it  either  strengthened  or 
weakened  by  it.  One  transforms  the  resisting  powers  or  one  adapts  one's 
self  to  them.  One  is  absorbed  by  them  and  loses  one's  power  of  being,  one 
grows  together  with  them  and  increases  theirs  and  one's  own  power  of 
being. 

Tillich  sees  these  processes  going  on  in  every  moment  of  life,  in  all 
relations  of  all  beings.  They  go  on  between  those  powers  of  being  which 
we  call  nature,  between  man  and  nature,  between  individuals  and  groups, 
and  between  groups  and  groups. 

In  Sartre's  analysis  of  the  encounter  of  man  with  man  he  shows  the 
power  struggle  taking  place  in  the  accidental  look  of  a  nian  at  another 
man,  as  well  as  in  the  most  complex  forms  of  love  relation.  He  seems  to 
be  hinting  that  this  process  goes  on  in  heaven  as  well  as  in  hell.  These 
encounters  and  tensions  are  alive  in  Christian  ministry. 
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In  any  encounter  of  man  with  man  power  is  active,  the  power  of  the 
personal  radiation,  expressed  in  language  and  gestures  in  the  glance  of 
the  eye  and  the  sound  of  voice,  in  face  and  figure,  and  moment,  expressed 
in  what  one  is  personally  and  what  one  represents  socially.  Every 
encounter,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  whether  benevolent  or  indif- 
ferent, is  in  some  way  unconsciously  or  consciously,  a  struggle  or  power 
with  power.  In  this  struggle  decisions  are  made  conntinously  about  the 
relative  power  of  being  actualized  in  all  those  who  are  involved  in  the 
struggle.  Such  struggle  starts  in  the  life  of  an  individual  in  the  momemt 

Q 

of  his  conception  and  goes  up  to  the  moment  of  his  last  breath. 

Without  a  clear  theoretical  base,  a  parson  could  have  an  ineffective 
ministry  in  light  of  such  tension  or  conflict. 

Moreover,  the  church  has  also  been  in  conflict  with  sin,  evil  and 

g 
injustice.    The  moving  powers  of  Christianity  resulted  in  inevitable 

loyal  conflict.    Even  Jesus  was  in  conflict  and  controversy  throughout 

his  ministry.  He  died  on  a  cross  because  he  refused  to  avoid  it.  He  did 

not  hesitate  when  the  occasion  require  it,  to  speak  no  only  forcefully, 

but  severly.  Whether  the  sharp  words  in  the  Twenty-Third  Chapter  of 

Matthew  were  spoken  exactly  in  this  say  by  Jesus,  we  do  not  know.  Yet, 

there  can  be  no  doubt  in  regards  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisee  Jesus, 

"spoke  out"  sometimes  the  controversy  took  a  gentler  turn  as  when  he 

settled  the  argument  of  the  disciples  as  to  who  was  the  greatest;  by 

setting  a  child  in  the  midst.  (Luke  9:46-48). 
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Yet  conflict  or  controversy  there  as,  both  among  those  nearest  to  him 
and  those  whose  spirit  seemed  to  him  foreign  to  the  ways  of  God.  Only 
before  his  own  accusers,  was  he  silent. 


In  a  word  conflict  did  end  with  the  death  of  Jesus.  It  appears  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  the  Church  was  established  end 

spread  through  Christian  witness  because  the  disciples  led  by  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  pressed  on  in  spite  of  it. 

As  a  final  work  on  my  definition  of  conflict,  it  should  be  noted  I 
have  not  equated  conflict  as  something  nasty  and  bad  for  ministry.  In 

contrast,  I  have  spoken  of  conflict  as  a  form  of  polarities  and  tension 

13 
in  human  existence.    The  polarities  which  are  not  described  sometimes, 

but  necessary  for  a  healty  ministry.  This  action  attempting  to  occupy  the 
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same  space;  '  seems  like  an  imbalance  in  terms  of  human  existence. 


I'oreover,  man  in  Sarte's  famous  phrase  is  a  useless  passion.  He  has 
suggested  the  possibility  that  conflict  or  polc.rities  of  existence  may  be 
an  absurdity  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  sense. 


It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  accept  that  our  existence  while  in  a  state 
of  tension  or  conflict  is  absurd  and  fut"'le.  Tillich  holds  that  even  the 
philisophers  who  talk  this  way  are  soon  found  to  be  trying  to  get  beyond 
it.  The  wery    fact  that  we  go  on  living  seems  to  testify  to  a  deeply 

rooted  conviction  that  such  existence  does  not  make  sense  or  can  niake 

17 
sense. 
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I  concur  with  Richard  Walton  who  sees  positive  functions  for  the 
existence  of  conflict.  It  can  not  only  help  ministry  but  enhance  the 
mission  of  the  church.  Walton  has  described  the  phenomanon  of  conflict 
empowering  qualities  in  showing  that  when  the  amount  of  threat  (tension 
or  anxiety)  is  low,  there  is  no  sense  of  urgency,  no  necessity  to  look 

for  alternative  ways  to  behaving,  and  no  incentive  for  conciliatory 

1 R 
overtures.    This  is  the  kind  of  circumstances  where  one  must  be  on  his 

toes.  Here  one  is  challenged  and  has  to  muster  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 

whatever  other  resources  he  has  in  order  to  stay  on  top  of  things. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  theory  of  ministry  for  a  parson  to  live  for 
conflict  and  create  false  oppositions.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  sign 
of  unhealthiness. 

Moreover,  it  is  just  as  bad  for  a  parson  to  spend  time  and  energy 
avoijing  conflict  and  not  using  it  for  growth,  change  and  a  rich  church 
mission  of  reconciliation. 
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MISSION  AND  MINISTRY  OF  RECONCILIATION  PART  II 

The  words  Reconciliation  and  Ministry  of  Reconciliation  points  to  the 
same  phenomanon,  though  they  draw  attention  to  different  aspects  of  it. 
John  Macquarrie  would  say  that  both  phrases  designate  the  activity  of 
function  that  belongs  to  the  church  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  moment 
from  creation  to  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Prior  to  elaborating  on  what  is  involved  in  the  Ministry  of  Reconcila- 
tion,  I  would  like  to  define  the  term  "reconciliation"  as  it  shall  be 
hopefully  understood  throughout  this  paper,  then  move  to  a  discussion  of 
what  the  mission  of  the  church,  the  mission  of  the  Black  church,  the 
problems  of  family  life  in  the  80's  confronting  the  Black  Parson  and 
Church.  Afterward,  this  paper  will  provide  a  discussion  of  Ministry  of 
Reconciliation. 

Reconciliation  is  fefined  by  this  author  as,  "The  highest  prov- 
idential activity  of  God.  It  is  the  activity  whereby  the  disorders  of 
existence  are  healed,  its  imbalances  redressed,  its  alientations  bridged 

over.  Reconciliation  in  turn  is  continuous  with  consummation,  the  bring- 

20 
inq  of  creation  to  is  perfection.    It  illustrates  somewhat  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Black  family  and  the  Black  church  in  restoring  unity  and 
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people-hood  to  the  Black  community. 

Reconciliation  must  be  based  upon  a  proper  appreciation  of  our 

22 
dignity  as  those  created  in  the  image  of  God.    This  is  a  reel  good 


reason  for  the  Black  Parson  and  the  Black  Church  to  become  agents  of 
reconciliation.  It  is  tied  to  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MISSION  OF  THE  CHURCH? 

Without  a  clear  definition  or  understanding  of  the  mission  of  the 
church,  it  is  impossible  to  define  adequately  the  work  of  ministry  for 

which  the  Black  Parson  must  function.  Urban  Holmes  would  say  the  task  of 
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ministry  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  church  in  every  age.  "^   It  is 

difficult  to  deal  with  the  task  of  ministry  without  knowing  the  mission 

of  the  church.  Therefore,  what  is  the  mission  of  the  church?  The  answer 

to  this  Question  comes  from  several  sources.  All  of  them  agree  that  the 

church's  mission  is  to  participate  in  God's  mission.  All  assert  that  the 

church  known  by  other  names  as  the  people  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ,  and 

the  Christian  community,  has  the  inescapable  responsibility  of  becoming 

involved  in  the  fulfillment  of  God's  purposes  for  the  world.   E.L.  Smith 

points  out  that  the  mission  of  the  church  is  to  "carry"  to  manking  in 

24 

every  generation  the  story  of  God's  action  in  Christ. 

According  to  Freitag,  it  requires  the  gathering  into  one  the  children 
of  God,  who  are  scattered  abroad.  It  must  take  a  responsible  park  in 

God's  outgoing  nission  the  whole  world.  Our  mission  can  only  be  mission 

25 

as  being  included  in  God's  mission. 

Colin  I'.  V'illiams  points  ourt  strongly  in  his  writings  that  our 
mission  can  only  be  mission  as  being  included  in  God's  mission.  In 
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support  of  his  thesis,  Colin  Williams  declares  the  church  must  be  award 
constantly  that  it  is  not  fulfilling  its  own  mission,  but  it  is  partici- 
pating in  God's  mission.  He  explains  three  ways  by  which  this  may  be 
done.  The  first,  is  by  conforming  to  the  way  God  works,  the  way  of 
"servant-love";  secondly,  by  becoming  aware  of  the  goal  toward  which  God 
is  working  the  ultimate  reconciliation  and  unity  of  the  whole  creation  in 
Christ;  thirdly,  by  participating  in  the  divine  life  of  Christ  through 
His  spirit.'   The  church  is  called  to  respond  in  faith  and  love. 

In  order  to  respond  in  faith  and  love  and  thus  become  an  effective 
agent  of  reconciliation,  the  church  must  recognize  tghe  brokeness  of 
humanity.  It  must  be  aware  that  the  broken  relationship  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  mankind  has  lost  harmony  with  God.  Some  of  the  most  stgriking 
evidences  of  our  broken  world  are:  Racial  Bitterness,  Political  Con- 
tensions,  Enconomic  Disorders,  Ideological  Struggles,  Self-Centeredness 

27 

and  Desperation. 

MISSION  OF  THE  BLACK  CHURCH  AS  AN  AGENT  OF  RECONCILIATION 

The  misssion  of  the  Black  Church  must  be  seen  in  terms  of  God's  call 
to  the  church  of  the  Christian  Community  to  respond  in  faith  to  what  He 
has  done  for  me  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  means  the  Black  Church  which 

consists  of  branches  of  the  universal  Christian  Church,  is  called  by  God 

28 
to'  the  total  Christian  mission. 
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The  Black  Church  may  have  specific  areas  of  focus.     The  Black 

minister  has  to  keep  this  in  mind.  It  may  arrange  priorities  of 
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procedures.  Historically,  it  has  developed  its  own  structures  that  have 
paralleled  the  organizational  units  of  other  branches  of  Christianity. 
Yet  the  Black  cannot  be  exempted  from  participating  in  God's  purpose  for 
mankind.  Any  conception  of  its  function  that  is,  less  than  the  acceptance 
of  its  full  task  will  make  the  Black  Church  unfaithful  and  disobedient  to 
God's  will.-^"^ 

Moreover,  the  general  idea  is  that  the  mission  of  Jesus  we  recognize 
God  as  sending  Himself.  What  is  God's  mission?  Various  observers  have 
purged  their  ideas  into  the  streams  of  this  thought.  E.L.  Smith  holds 
that  God  the  Father  is  the  central  source  of  power  for  the  Christian 
mission,  his  decisive  missionary  of  mankind.  Smith  defines  God's  mission 
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as  the  increasing  outreach  of  God's  love  for  all  His  children.  God's 
purpose  for  the  world  is  that  of  redemption  and  reconciliation.  This 

means  the  removal  of  alienation  between  Himself  and  man,  healing  the 

32 
broken  relationship  between  man  and  man. 

In  the  above  paragraph,  I  have  tried  to  indicate  that  the  Black 
Church,  like  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Community,  is  called  by  God 
to  share  in  the  mission  of  reconciliation.  The  key  words  in  the  process 
are  participation,  engagement  and  involvement  in  God's  mission.  God's 

mission  should  shape  the  mission  of  the  Black  Church.  The  Black  Church 

33 
has  also  special  forms  of  mission  in  and  for  the  black  community. 

I  shall  discuss  special  forms  of  mission  in  which  the  Black  Church 
must  continue  involvement  particularly  with  the  black  family.  If  we 
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remember  the  Black  Church  was  a  family  for  blacks  when  there  was  no 

34 
organized  family.    The  Black  Minister  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  still 

have  problems  with  black  family  situations  that  need  urgent  attention. 


PROBLEMS  OF  FAMILY  LIFE  IN  THE  80'S  CONFRONTING  THE  BLACK  CHURCH.  PARSON 

AND  CHAPLAIN 


Families  of  the  80's  are  in  trouble.  Today,  the  black  child  is  still 
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made  to  feel  inferior  to  whites."   From  his  earliest  days  he  senses  that 

his  life  is  viewed  cheaply  by  the  White  society  and  that  he  enjoys  little 

protection  at  its  hands.     Moreover,  i.iany  and  wondering  whether  the 

family  will  survive  the  chaotic  turmoil  created  by  the  multitude  of 

changes  taking  place  both  within  and  around  families. 


Multitudes  are  worried  about  rebellious  children,  violence  in  the 
streets,  men  doing  women's  work,  women  doing  men's  work,  premarital  sex, 
extranarital  sex,  teen  pregancies,  homosexuality,  easy  divorce,  rising 
illegitimate  births,   increasing  incidence  of  veneral  disease,  loss 

respect  for  authority,  and  pliable  moral  standards.    Even  communication 

39 
is  affecting  all  that  is  going  on  between  human  beings.    Many  changes 

are  affecting  the  contemporary  Black  family,  and  it  appears  to  be  in 

trouble. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  search  for  marital  role  with  the  crumbling 
of  old  clear-cut  masculine-feminine  roles.  There  is  a  search  for  new 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  masculine  and  feminine  in  our  time. 
Another  role  conflict  that  husbands  and  wives  in  the  8C's  are  wrestling 
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with  is  that  of  the  "head  of  the  house"  concept/^  The  role  conflict  is 
a  struggle  for  the  1980's,  then  too,  we  have  the  issue  concerning  the 
lack  of  fulfillment  in  sex,  which  is  ofter  related  to  the  lack  of 
intimacy  in  the  total  relationship.  Many  people  are  expecting  too  much  of 
the  sexual  relationship. 


Moreover,  basic  survival  programs  are  needed  in  our  suffering  cities 
and  communities  where  black  families  are  living.  This  is  needed  in  our 
communities;  an  appeal  to  be  one.  We  are  faced  with  countless  problems  in 
the  community  that  need  to  help  and  concern  of  other  members  of  the 
entire  community.  Furthermore,  the  present  welfare  system  operates  in 
ways  that  undermine  black  family  life. 

George  Thomas  puts  it  this  way,  "the  welfare  system  misuse  is  one  of 
the  most  blatent  manifestations  of  racism,"  fundamental  in  the  plantation 
system.  Parents  on  public  welfare  have  a  complicated  problem  with  the 
welfare  issue.  It  is  important  that  they  do  not  feel  ashamed  of  being  on 
public  welfare  and  that  they  do  not  pass  these  feelings  of  shame  on  to 
their  children.  At  the  same  time,  they  must  not  cripple  their  children  by 
making  them  feel  they  will  be  taken  care  of,  whether  they  make  their  best 
effort  or  not.  Once  a  child  egins  to  think  lik  this,  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  to  compete,  struggle,  face  hardships  or  develop  personal  dis- 
cipMne.  In  brief,  the  special  form  of  mission  in  which  the  black 
church  and  ministry  are  called  to  be  agents  or  reconciliation  for 
brokeness  in  family  life.  This  special  form  if  mission  of  reconciliation 

must  be  based  upon  e  proper  appreciation  of  our  dignity  as  those  created 
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in  the  image  of  God. 
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MINISTRY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GOD 


The  ministry  of  the  church  is  its  service.  Christ  Himself  was 

identified  with  the   "Servant  of  the  Lord"  of  whom  we  read  in 
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Deutero-Isiah.  The  ministry  of  the  church  is  quite  simple  and  adequate- 
ly described  by  Saint  Paul  as  "The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation."  This 
ministry  of  reconciliation,  he  declares,  is  given  by  God  to  those  who 
themselves  have  been  reconciled  to  him  through  Christ.  All  Christian  are, 
in  a  sense,  ministers  and  indeed,  if  Christ  is  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
and  the  agent  of  God's  reconciliating  work,  and  if  to  be  a  Christian 
means  to  be  conformed  to  Christ,  then  clearly  every  Christian  shares  in 
Christ's  own  ministry  or  service.  Because  for  a  long  time  the  church  has 

had  a  professional  ministry,  the  universal  and  quite  fundamental  ministry 
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of  all  Christian  tends  to  drop  out  of  sight. 

In  a  word,  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  the  ministry  of  respond- 
ing to  those  in  need,  and  without  this,  any  other  "kind  of  ninistry  is 
empty.  This  fundamental  ministry  is  our  cooperation  in  God's  great  work 

of  letting  be.  There  are  unnumerable  opportunities  here  for  laymen  to 
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exercise  a  full  and  effective  ministry. 

Our  stress  upon  the  universal  and  fundamental  ministry  of  reconcili- 
ation is  not  meant  to  rule  out  or  in  any  way  detract  from  the  importance 

of  the  specific  ministries  of  the  church,  reserved  to  those  who  have  been 
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duly  ordained  to  them. 
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K'HAT  DOES  ALL  I  HAVE  BEEN  SAYING  MEAN  FOR  MY  MINISTRY  AND  MY  TIME  AND 
PLACE? 

Well,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  this  question  by  raising  another 
question  asked  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  The  Age  of  Uncertainty,  "For 
what  do  people  look  for  in  leadership,  for  what  should  they  look?" 
Galbraith  goes  on  to  say  that  all  of  the  great  leaders  have  had  one 
characteristic  in  commmon  in  the  past;  it  was  the  willingness  to  confront 

unequivocably  the  major  anxiety  of  their  people  in  their  time.  This  and 
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not  much  else  is  the  essence  of  leadership. 


In  a  word,  to  have  vocation  is  to  feel  called  to  do  work  and  to 
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accept  that  call.    This  re-enacts  the  family  scene  in  which  a  child  is 

called  by  his  father  or  mother  to  do  work  that  needs  to  be  ''one,  but  now 

in  larger  context.  As  the  person  grows  into  maturity,  he  goes  beyond  his 
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parents  to  other  authorities  to  whom  he  responds  in  his  community. 


In  light  of  Galbraith  and  Johnson's  assertion,  and  a  bit  of  hindsight 
into  my  history,  it  is  my  strong  contention  that  prior  to  completing  my 
formal  education,  I  was  called  into  the  ministry  in  order  to  confront  my 
own  brokeness,  the  brokenness  of  my  faith  community,  sinsister  forces, 
racisfi.  injustice,  alienation  from  God  and  other  anxieties  of  my  people. 
My  concern  for  the  church  has  always  run  deep.  However,  for  many  days  and 
nights  in  1968,  I  became  distressed  and  felt  that  I  would  leave  the 
instutional  church,  but  I  never  did.  I  thought  of  the  possibilities  of 
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inner  intentions  and  outer  expectations.  I  wondered  about  the  possibility 

of  feeling  trapped  by  the  expectations  of  those  I  might  come  to  serve. 

Even  Paul  Johnson  hints  at  my  hunch  when  he  says  that  a  person's 

vocational  choice  into  the  service  of  the  church  may  either  resent  their 

expectations  or  come  into  open  conflict  with  them  over  his  preception  of 
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the  role  he  seeks  to  fulfill.    These  and  other  thoughts  kept  me  in  a 

depressed  mood. 

However,  from  April  4  through  and  beyond  April  9,  1968,  the  nation 
was  weeping  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  I  was  wrestling 
with,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  call  of  Christian  ministry.  It  was  then 
that  I  realized  my  place  is  in  the  church,  and  I  am  deeply  committed  to 
it. 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  once  said  that  "A  leader  must  always 
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move  or^  to  great  issues  when  they  come." 


Moreover,  in  1974,  another  significant  event  occured  in  my  life.  I 
was  called  to  serve  as  Pastor  of  Greater  Bethany  Baptist  Church.  Within 
the  black  church  tradition,  a  man's  ministry  is  sanctioned  and  con- 
cretized in  relationship  to  his  sense  of  "Call"  and  his  ability  to 
communicate  the  substance  and  force  of  the  "Call". 

Black  congregation  wants  to  know,  "Has  he  been  called,  has  God  dealt 
with  him  in  some  singular  way  that  has  picked  him  up  and  turned  him 

around?"   If  therefore,  the  call  is  so  important,  it  ought  to  bear  the 
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process  of  re-evaluation. 
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CALL  TO  MINISTRY 

Indeed  what  do  we  mean  by  "Call  of  Ministry?"  Charles  Kemp,  who  has 
studied  the  question  of  "call"  says,  to  be  called  of  God  is  to  be 

confronted  with  a  life  situation  where  God  is  needed,  and  to  realize  that 
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you  must  help  meet  the  need. 

God  calls  no  two  people  in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  my  call  was 
different  from  Apostle  Paul.  A  very  dramatic  experience  was  encountered 
by  Apostle  Paul  on  the  Damascus  Road.  No  such  event  is  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Peter,  James,  Branabus  or  Timothy. 

In  reading  the  life  story  of  a  number  of  great  preachers  of  the 
gospel  such  as:  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  John  Jasper,  Augustine,  Fosdic, 

Busness,  Phillips  Brookes,  and  Richard  Niebuhr,  they  all  had  different 
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experiences,  yet  all  were  called.   A  man  is  called  not  only  to  the 

ministry,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  a  church  congregation  share  in  a 
call.  This  is  what  Richard  Niebuhr  calls  an  "Eccleiastical  Call."  He 
speaks  of  (1)  the  call  to  be  a  Christian,  which  is  variously  described  as 
the  cell  to  discipleship  of  Jesus  Christ. ..(2)  the  secret  call,  namely 
that  inner  persuation  of  experience  whereby  a  person  feels  himself 
directly  summoned  or  invited  by  God  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry...(3)  the  providential  call,  which  is  that  of  invitation  and 
command  to  assume  the  work  of  the  ministry  which  comes  through  the 
equipment  of  a  person  with  the  talents  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the 

office  and  through  the  divine  guidance  of  his  life  by  ell  it  circum- 
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stances. 
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In  brief,  it  is  through  the  call  of  the  church  that  one  finds  and 
accepts  the  specific  congregation  where  one  expresses  his  ministry. ^^ 


"CALL"  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  LICENSE  AND  ORDINATION 

In  light  of  the  implicit  elements  included  in  the  "Call  to  Ministry" 
the  secret  call  or  experience  whereby  a  person  feels  himself  directly 

summoned  by  God  to  take  up  the  ministry  is  \/ery    important  and  has 
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priority. 

I  make  this  assertion  with  a  word  of  caution,  because  as  we  re- 
evaluate "Call"  certain  questions  need  to  be  raised  such  as:  How  does 
the  call  relate  to  the  needs  and  drives  of  human  personality?  By  what 
standards  do  we  determine  if  a  call  is  merely  an  attempt  to  resolve  some 
inner  vocational  struggle  or  the  natural  outgrowth  of  some  superiority  or 
even  guilt  complex?  Who  determines  the  authenticity  of  the  call?  The  new 
black  parson  will  want  to  examine  what  it  means  to  say:  I  am  going  to  be 
a  preacher  because  God  has  "called"  me. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  churches  have  some  valuable  input  and 
responses  to  the  questions  above.  H.  Beecher  Hicks  say,  "The  church  and 
ordaining  bodies  must  stand  aware  of  the  awful  scutiny  of  God  as 
responsible  stewards  in  this  matter  of  calculating  the  authenticity  of 
one's  sense  of  a  call.  If  a  person  is  truly  called,  then  one  ought  not 
be  only  turned-on  spirtually  and  emotionally  as  the  biblical  saints  of 
old,  but  also  turned-on  intellectually. 
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MINISTRY  AS  A  PROFESSION  PART  III 

Professional  Training 

If  the  "call"  is  truly  authentic,  then  one  ought  to  have  a  sense  of 
urgency  for  the  inner  development  of  that  call,  so  that  he  can  confront 
the  issues  of  the  cnurch,  his  time  and  place  adequately.  There  must  be 
some  additional  means  by  which  competency  may  be  judged  other  than  pulpit 

CO 

oratorical  contest. 

The  time  for  an  uniformed,  ill-trained,  consecrated  but  ignorant 
black  minister  is  gone.  Black  minister  must  put  more  value  and  emphasis 
upon  education  for  the  ministry  if  the  ministry  is  to  be  recognized  and 

CO 

respected  in  its  profession.     There  was  a  time  when  the  greatest 
compliment  one  could  pay  a  Black  Preacher  was  to  say  that  he  knew  his 

Bible  and  he  could  really  preach.  His  knowledge  of  the  lesson  in  the 
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Bible  need  not  have  come  from  formal  training,   but  the  time  has  come 

for  the  Black  Preacher  to  place  a  higher  premium  upon  education  for  the 
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ministry,  says  Hicks. 

Furthermore,  Charles  Hamilton  gives  a  word  of  warning  to  the  trained 
black  parson.  He  says  that  it  is  clear  that  there  be  a  very  important 
balance  between  being  educated  and  being  like  ordinary  fold.  This  is  a 
long  serious  matter  in  the  black  community.  In  other  word,  acting 
"uppity"  or  as  if  he  were  better  than  other  people  should  be  avoided. 
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Moreover,  the  training  and  education  of  the  black  preacher  must  be 
sensitive  to  black  culture  and  to  the  black  religious  experience.  Dr. 
Joyce  Lander,  a  Black  Sociologist,  would  say  "Time  is  far  spent  for  the 
brand  of  seminary  education  which  train  black  students  by  white  curric- 
ulum." However,  I  feel  there  is  much  to  learn  from  white  curriculum. 
Black  preachers  must  take  the  best  of  our  culture,  train  it,  polish  it, 
learn  to  appreciate  it  and  then  send  it  back  into  the  black  community  to 
work  the  empowerment  of  black  people  through  the  black  church. 

Authority  of  Ministry 

By  what  authority  do  we  doe  these  things,  (i.e.,)  preach,  care  for 
souls,  preside  over  the  church  and  administer  the  sacraments?  Niebuhr 
is  on  target  when  he  says  that  today  the  answer  to  the  question  is  vague 
and  uncertain. 

Moreover,  the  authentic  power  to  be  a  pastor  to  another  is  born  out 
of  living  encounters  with  those  in  need.  God  gives  authority  when  we  are 
open  to  his  leading. 

In  short,  pastorial  authority  has  many  dimensions.  I  like  the  way 
Paul  Tillich  gives  some  valuable  gems  concerning  minister's  primary 
■source  of  authority  in  the  sermon,  "By  What  Authority,"  (Luke  20:  1-8). 
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Tillich  says  the  story  recorded  in  Luke  20:  1-8,  is  an  important 
story  preserved  for  us  by  the  early  church.  The  Jewish  leaders  tried  to 
trap  Jesus  by  a  shrewd  question,  and  Jesus  trapped  them  by  an  even 
shewder  question.  An  answer  to  the  question  of  authority  is  refused  by 
Jesus,  by  the  way  in  which  He  refused  to  answer  is  the  answer. 


1.  The  source  of  our  authority  is  our  consecreation  according  to  a 
tradition  whgoes  back  without  interruption  to  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  sacred 
tradition  of  which  we  are  linked  from  the  past  to  the  future  gives  us  our 
authority. 

2.  The  source  of  our  authority  is  cur  knowledge  beyond  that  of 
anything  else  of  the  scriptures.  Tillich  continues,  "We  have  studied  the 
word.  Because  we  are  experts  in  interpreting  the  Holy  scriptures,  we  have 
authority." 

3.  The  source  of  authority  is  our  acquisition  of  wisdom  through  many 
years,  and  our  experience  in  applying  it  to  the  question  of  the  day.  Our 
wisdom  and  our  experience  gives  us  our  authority.'^ 


PRIORITIES  IN  MINISTRY 

Priority  of  Celf 

Ministers  who  confront  the  anxieties  and  issues  of  their  time  and 
place  lack  effectiveness  without  a  sense  of  self.  The  identity  of  any 

person  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  self-awareness,  understanding  and 
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appreciation.    The  point  is  that  we  know  ourselves  only  as  we  engage  in 

the  labor  of  life,  find  our  capacities  in  relation  to  public  task  and 

private  responsibilities  and  in  the  end  make  some  kind  of  peace  with  the 
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prospects  and  the  tragedies  which  attend  our  lives. 
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In  a  word,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  gained  a  substantial  sense  of 
myself  through  fifteen  months  of  clinical  pastorial  education  (CPE),  and 
I  need  further  help  in  understanding  the  inner  self  and  my  undiscovered 
self. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  undiscoverd  self 
.  can  be  attained  by  the  Christian  minister  who  shares  and  brings  his 
problems,  hangups,  to  a  collegue  who  can  be  a  pastor  to  him.  The  pastor 
need  a  pastor. 

Daniel  Williams  says  there  are  three  reasons  for  this:  (1)  There  is  a 
need  for  confession;  (2)  He  needs  the  continuing  criticism  and  help  which 
can  come  from  reflecting  with  other  collegues  upon  exercises  of  his 
vocation;  and  (3)  We  need  the  grace  to  submit  our  ministry  to  collegues 
who  can  speak  critical  truth  in  love. 

Priority  of  the  Prophetic 

The  second  priority  is  that  of  the  prophetic.  The  biblical  record 
makes  it  plan  that  God  is  concerned  about  a  people's  condition  of 
oppression.  It  expresses  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  for  every 
situation,  God  has  a  person,  a  prophet,  A  God-man  whom  he  fits  for  a 
particular  purpose.  It  is  the  prophetic  agenda  which  will  make  inescap- 
able the  social  consciousness  which  the  preacher  of  slavery  had  and  which 
the  contemporary  black  preacher  will  most  certainly  need.  The  in-depth 
understanding  of  the  message  and  ministry  of  the  prophets  will  inform  the 
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whom  he  represented  and  whom  they  believed  spoke  through  him. 


The  contemporary  ghetto  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  plantation. 
Moreover,  the  priorities  and  purposes  of  the  black  preacher  must  still  be 
essential  those  of  his  counterpart  during  slavery.  The  contemporary 
minister  fills  and  must  continue  to  fill  the  need  for  a  prophet  to  speak 
to  a  particular  situation  as  well  as  to  interpret  life's  meaning  to  those 
whom  he  is  celled  to  shepherd  and  to  serve  in  light  of  their  condition  of 
oppression.  "^  He  is  called  to  a  prophetic  ministry  of  reconciliation 
given  by  God. 

Priority  of  Preaching 

Preaching  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  prophetic.  Search  the  roots 
of  black  religion,  and  one  will  find  preaching.  Search  for  the  sustaining 

factor  of  the  black  church,  and  one  will  discover  preaching.  Black  people 
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are  a  people  of  the  word       •: 


The  preacher  ought  never  forget  that  the  words  he  uses  and  the  ideas 
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and  emotions  they  represent  are  the  most  powerful  fo9rces  on  earth. 

"How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings. . .that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thou  God  reigneth. 


However,  Clyde  Reid  is  a  strong  voice  against  the  clergy  using  the 

traditional  sermon  as  one  of  the  most  important  tools  in  ministry.  He 

maintains  that  this  effort  is  when  preaching  is  relied  upon  as  a  the 
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major  communicator  tool."    I  certainly  disagree  with  Reid.  Reid  does 
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not  understand  that  black  people  are  a  people  of  the  word.  They  are,  by 
culture,   a  preaching-oriented  people,  they  come  from  a  preaching 
tradition.  Preaching  sustained  and  nurtued  them  during  the  days  of  ■ 
slavery.  Preaching  is  the  focal  point  of  the  black  religious  experience 
today. 

Priority  of  Pastoral  Care 

The  Fourth  priority  is  Pastoral  Care.  One  of  the  primary  concerns  of 
the  true  pastor  has  always  been  the  individual  needs  and  problems  of  his 
people.  He  has  always  sought  to  give  guidance,  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  the  preplexed,  the  wayward,  the  unfortunate,  the  sick  and  bereaved;  to 

anyone  who  might  need  or  seek  his  help.  The  caring  person  makes  the 
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leader  for  the  church. 

Preaching  and  the  pulpit  have  received  the  major  attention  of  histo- 
rians and  biographers,  but  it  seems  that  most  great  preachers  also  spent 
much  time  and  had  a  deep  and  genuine  concern  in  meeting  the  individual 
problems  and  in  helping  in  a  personal  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
people. ^°   For  example,  two  men  who  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
preachers  were  Richard  Baxter  and  Alexander  Whyte  of  Scotland.  Both  did 
very  significant  work  as  pastors.  Richard  Baxter  organized  both  his  time 
and  his  parish  so  that  he  could  have  an  hour's  interview  with  every 
family  at  least  once  a  year.  By  setting  aside  two  days  a  week  he  could  go 
through  the  entire  parish  of  over  eight  hundred  families  and  be  sure  that 
no  family  and  no  individual  were  neglected.  He  also  called  regularly  in 
the  homes  of  his  people,  especially  the  sick  and  the  poor.  As  the 
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worth  or  in  the  possibilities.  We  too  must  have  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
human  spirit,  not  only  to  face  life's  problems  and  disappointment,  but  to 
rise  triumphant  above  them  and  to  realize  what  Jesus  called  the  "abundant 
life."   The  pastor  must  maintain  his  faith  in  God,  that  God  is  also 

concerned  about  these  people,  that  is  serving  them  we  are  truly  serving 
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him  and,  in  truth,  working  with  him. 

Priority  of  Conflict  Management 

The  fifth  priority  is  Conflict  Management.  Many  ministers  perceive 
their  function  in  the  church  as  reconciler  of  differences  rather  than  as 

advocate  for  specific  point  of  view.  Everyone  wants  to  be  the  savior  in 
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tough  situations.  Nobody  like  a  go-between. 

There  is  great  appeal  in  remaining  above  the  battle,  in  keeping  ones 
hands  clean  and  then,  in  strategically  intervening  in  the  struggle  with 

just  the  right  word  or  insight  to  set  the  ship  straight  again.  One  may  be 
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hailed  as  a  hero  for  his  resourcefulness.     This  is  not  conflict 
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management,  this  is  a  magician  or  a  manipulator. 

It  assumes  that  the  minister  knows  what  is  best  for  other  (a  highly 
dubious  assumption),  that  a  minister  can  provide  what  is  best  (also 

doubtful),  and  that  his  action  will  be  perceived  by  all  to  be  helpful 

ag 

(ridiculous)"'" 


Speed  Lees  and  Paul  Kittlaus  believe  that  most  ministers  who  have 
been  working  in  a  church  for  a  time  cannot  function  in  the  referee  role 
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even  if  the  concept  of  reconciliation  has  been  the  primary  focus  for 
their  ministry.  They  state  several  reasons  for  this  conclusion:  First, 
most  ministers  perceive  reconciliation  as  leading  to  a  peaceful  Church 
which  is  distinguished  by  absence  of  conflict.  What  is  really  going  on  in 
this  situation  is  the  repression  of  conflict  for  the  sake  of  peace.  This 
may  be  called  reconciliation,  but  it  is  only  a  cease-fire.  Second,  most 
ministers  are  suprised  to  learn  that  some  parties  in  the  conflict 
perceive  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  problem  rather  than  a  solution. 

In  a  word,  it  is  my  strong  belief  that  a  pastor  damages  himself  as  he 
attempts  to  be  a  manager  of  conflict  and  a  reconciler,  if  he  tends  to 
threaten  himself  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  I  might  make  a  mistake. 

2.  Someone  might  not  like  it 

3.  Someone  will  criticize  me. 

4.  I  might  impose. 

5.  He  will  think  I  am  no  good. 

6.  I  might  be  thought  of  as  imperfect. 

7.  He  might  leave. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pastor  can  manage  conflict  and  be  a  reconciler 
without  damaging  himself  when  he  can  tell  himself  the  following  answers 
to  the  fore-going  statements,  he  will  have  integrity,  commitment,  honesty 
and  the  ability  to  work  with  real  problems  in  a  real  way. 
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1.  You  are  sure  to  make  mistakes  if  you  take  any  action,  especially 
new  action. 

2.  You  can  be  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  someone  who  won't  like 
what  you  do.  Not  everyone  likes  the  same  things. 

3.  Yes,  someone  will  criticize  you.  You  really  aren't  perfect.  Some 
criticism  is  useful . 

4.  Sure!  Everytime  you  are  in  the  presence  of  another  person,  speak 
to  him,  and  interrupt  him,  you  impose! 

5.  So  maybe  he  will  think  you're  no  good.  Can  you  live  through  it? 
Maybe  sometimes  you  aren't  so  hot! 

5.  If  you  think  of  yourself  as  needing  to  be  perfect,  the  chances 
are  you  will  always  be  able  to  find  imperfection. 

7.  So  he  leaves.  Maybe  he  should  leave,  and  anyway,  you'll  live 
through  it. 

Virginia  Satir  hold  that  these  attitudes  will  give  you  a  good 
opportunity  to  stand  on  your  own  two  good  feet.  It  won't  be  easy  and  it 

won't  be  painless,  but  it  might  make  a  difference  as  to  whether  or  not 

103 
you  grow. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  I  will  mention  the  additioned  ways  that 
I  hope  to  improve  my  skills  in  Conflict  Management  as  a  pastor. 
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GOALS  OF  MY  MINISTRY  PART  IV 

"Where  there  is  no  vision  that  people  perish."  (Proverb  19:18) 
Without  vision  the  reconciling  actions  cease,  or  become  merely  church 
activities,  a  going  through  of  motions  for  motions'  sake.  I  do  have  a 
number  of  goals  and  visions  in  sight  to  labor  toward  in  the  next  few 
years.  For  example,  one  of  my  first  goals  is  to  improve  my  skills  in 
Conflict  Management. 

In  other  words,  I  hope  to  develop  my  skills  as  a  Manager  of  Conflict 
in  terms  of  becoming  a  better  negotiator.  John  Beirsdorf  says  negotiation 
requires  an  open  style.  This  means  a  willingless  to  legitimate  human 
conflict  as  a  potentially  creative  force  and  to  operate  with  one  common 
ground  rules  about  how  conflict  is  faced  and  utilized.  This  open  style 
also  involves  letting  others  know  what  you  are  thinking  and  feeling,  what 
your  values  are,  and  what  your  vision  is.  One  of  the  resources  currently 

available  to  ministers  and  congregations  is  skill  training  in  the  manage- 

105 
ment  and  creative  use  of  conflict. 

I  plan  to  become  familiar  with  reading  materials  and  research  data  on 
what  happens  to  persons  and  groups  in  conflict.  Second,  get  as  much 
experience  as  possible  in  group  dynamics,  and  to  practice  under  the 
guidance  of  experienced  persons.  Moreover,  work  at  discipline  reflection 
with  members  of  groups  with  whom  I  work  and  also  with  peers. 

This  concept  of  ministry  as  a  negotiator  will  help  me  learn  to  manage 
conflicts  more  effectively  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  me  and  my 
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congregation  to  talk  about  what  is  going  on  and  give  feedback  on 
behaviors  related  to  mission,  ministry  goals  and  really  negotiating  new 
goals  and  expectations. 

Another  goal  of  ministry  has  to  do  with  working  toward  an  EVANGE- 
LISTIC CHURCH.  I  refer  to  those  large  groups  in  Atlanta  area  who  in  their 
personal  lives  have  remained  outside  the  church.  There  are  countless 
persons  in  the  John  Eagon  Homes  Housing  Projects  and  the  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity Complex  who  have  never  belonged  to  the  church.  I  have  been  amazed 
to  discover  that  many  of  these  persons  are  friends  and  relatives  to  our 
church  members.  My  ministry  plans  to  creatively  reach  the  unchurched. 

Another  goal  in  my  ministry  is  DIALOGICAL  PREACHING.  Ruell  Howe  calls 
it  "Partners  in  Preaching".  Dialogical  Preaching  has  to  do  with  the 
"development  of  sermons  a  mutual  exploration  by  both  parties  of  the 

1  no 

meaning  of  the  word  of  God  for  the  contemporary  world. 

A  unique  form  of  dialogue  is  in  the  Black  preaching  tradition.  The 
black  congregation  talks  back  to  the  preacher  in  terms  of  saying  "Amen". 
Even  today  this  is  received  as  a  regular  part  of  worship. 

In  unwitting  support  of  the  concept  of  man's  crucial  participation, 
many  of  the  preachers  most  committed  to  Black  culture  will  say,  when  the 
sermon  goes  hard,  "Somebody  isn't  praying!";  thus  the  often  unconscious 
assumption  of  preaching  in  a  Black  congregation  is  that  that  man  brings 
to  God  his  very  best  and  asks  him  to  take  both  preacher  and  congregation 
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and  make  between  them  a  sermon  experienced  in  which  his  word  and  will  are 

1  •  10° 

proclaimed,  with  power.    I  gladly  welcome  such  support  and  stimulation 

every  Sunday  from  Greater  Bethany  Baptist  Church. 


A  spiritual  "Amen"  from  the  worshipper  is  only  on  part  of  Dialogical 
Preaching.  I  plan  to  take  into  account  an  additional  dimension  by 
inviting  a  group  of  at  least  eight  people  to  meet  after  church  and  react 
to  the  service  and  sermon  in  order  that  I  might  have  a  dual  response  fron 
the  congregation  about  my  communication.  For  example,  I  hope  to  give  such 
a  group  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  did  the  preacher  say  to  you?  (Do  not  try  to  reproduce  what 
the  preacher  said;  this  question  asks  for  what  you  heard). 

2.  What  difference  do  you  think  the  sermon  will  make  in  your  life, 
or  was  it  of  only  passing  and  theoretical  interest? 

3.  Did  his  style  and  method,  language,  manner  of  delivery,  and 
illustrations  help  or  hinder  the  hearing  of  his  message?  Explain. 

4.  Do  you  think  the  preacher  received  any  assistance  form  the  congre- 
gation in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  his  sermon?  If  so,  describe,  if 
not,  why  not? 

I  hope  to  receive  the  honest  and  best  feedback  from  the  group, 
therefore,  I  will  not  be  in  the  meeting.  Finally,  I  will  ask  the  group  to 
express  by  means  of  tape  recorder  anything  over  the  past  years  that  they 
want  to  say  about  n;y  preaching  and  how  they  think  I  might  improve. 
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TEAM  MINISTRY  IN  THE  CONGREGATION 


The  Pastor. 


...Recognizes  the  liaty  as  a  significant  group  of  people  ready  and 

willing  to  engage  in  caring  ministry  along  with  the  pastor. 

...No  longer  shoulders  the  entire  burden  of  caring  in  a  congregation  as 

if  the  pastor  is  the  only  one  who  is  willing  to  do  ministry. 

...Fully  enjoys  a  new  style  of  ministry,  working  side  by  side  with  the 

laity  of  the  congregation  while  using  his/her  own  God  given  gifts  and 

training  to  their  best  advantage. 

...Learn  skills  of  Christian  helping  through  training  sessions  and 

personal  study. 

...Grow  in  pride  and  feelings  of  self-worth  as  they  use  the  gifts  God  has 

given  them  in  helping  relationships. 

The  Congregat ion 


...Prized  the  talents  and  abilities  of  its  laity,  recognizing  these  as 

God's  special  gifts  to  His  church. 

...Sees  itself  as  being  served  not  only  by  the  pastor,  but  as  a  caring 

community  actively  involved  in  serving  each  other  and  reaching  out. 

...Prays  and  gives  thanks  to  God  for  its  active  lay  ministry. 

...Grows  warm  in  the  joy  and  love  of  a  people  alive  in  the  ministry  of 

the  Gospel. ^^^ 
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Goals  for  Children 

I  have  two  major  concerns  for  the  children:  (1)  helping  the  children 
to  believe  in  God  and  begin  to  learn  right  from  wrong,  and  (2)  establish 
a  program  to  deal  with  the  inability  of  parents  to  demonstrate  appreci- 
ation of  their  child's  body  and  give  wholesome  sex  education. 

PLAN:  Discussion  groups,  films,  church  school  classes,  informal 
study  for  parents  and  workshops  with  Grady  Hospital  Family  Planning 
Center. 

Goals  for  Youth 

(1)  Help  young  persons  to  accept  and  appreciate  themselves  as 
children  of  God  and  persons  of  worth. 

(2)  Encourage  young  persons  to  join  clubs  and  organizations  such  as: 
NAACP,  Urban  League,  YMCA,  YWCA,  and  etc. 

(3)  Encourage  teenagers  in  establishing  their  own  organizations  such 
as:  anti-crime  projects,  clean  up  campaigns,  educational  tutoring,  big 
sister/brother  programs  and  community  development  programs. 

Goals  for  Young  Adults 

CONCERNS: 

(1)  Helping  young  adults  discover  Christian  understanding  of 
marriage. 

(2)  Helping  young  adults  to  make  vocational  decisions. 
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(3)  PLAN:  Career  Clinics,  Retreats  for  engaged  couples,  study 
groups,  and  vocational  guidance. 

Goals  for  Middle  Years 

(1)  It  is  my  hope  to  help  the  middle-age  find  a  deeper  meaning  in 
Christian  faith  and  life. 

(2)  Develop  programs  to  help  them  continue  growing  as  individuals. 

(3)  Develop  a  program  to  help  the  middle-age  prepare  for  retirement. 
PLAN:  Visits  by  pastor,  fellowship  activities,  study  groups  on  the  bible, 
christian  faith  and  life,  growth  groups,  films  and  personal  reading. 

Goals  for  Aging 

CONCERNS: 

(1)  Help  older  laymen  to  continue  to  see  themselves  as  God's 
children  despite  changes  in  appearance,  physical  strength  and  finance. 

(2)  PLAN:  Visits  by  pastor,  study  group  on  Bible  and  life,  infor- 
mation on  nursing  homes,  fellowship  activities  and  films. 
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WHAT  I  BRING  TO  MINISTRY  PART  V 

Limitations  and  Weakness 

I  am  basically  a  quiet  and  good  natured  person,  struggling  with  how 
to  relate  fragmented  parts  of  myself.  I  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  integrate  my  mild-mannered,  passive-aggressive  stance  with  some  inner 
turbulent  feelings  that  are  often  camouflaged  by  a  solemn  smile.  While  I 
am  learning  to  accept  my  quiet,  nice-guy  nature,  it  often  immobilizes  me 
and  my  ministry. 

I  have  a  good  gift  for  getting  along  with  people,  but  in  recent  years 
I  have  discovered  that  it  is  done  at  a  cost  to  myself.  Thus,  I  tend  to  be 
overwhelmed  or  withdrawn  when  accosted  by  aggressive  people.  There  is  a 
part  of  me  that  get  very  defensive  at  times.  A  high  degree  of  defensive- 
ness  comes  to  surface-  in  moments  of  deep  hurt  and  pain.  Sometimes,  I  get 
busily  involved  with  many  things.  It  could  be  that  my  "busyness"  is  a  way' 
of  avoiding  any  involvement  with  myself,  blocking  any  clear  self-asses- 
ment  of  my  ability  and  what  is  going  on  within  me  and  my  work  in 
ministry.  I  am  not  a  great  orator. 

I  was  influenced  as  a  speaker  by  Miss  Frankie  Berry,  a  Middleton  High 
School  English  teacher  during  my  youth.  Whenever  I  had  to  speak  at  church 
or  school,  I  practiced  in  front  of  a  mirror  in  order  to  help  my 

enunciation. 
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At  the  present  time  there  ere  moments  when  my  enunciation  is  not 
clear,  I  stammer  and  frequently  miss  the  word  I  want  to  say.  Sometimes,  I 
get  shy  and  seldom  look  the  audience  in  the  eye.  I  am  not  equating  my 
youth  with  the  above  shortcomings  and  limitations,  because  I  would  be 
doomed  to  a  feeling  of  worthlessness.  Without  failures  I  can  learn 
nothing. 

Sense  of  Failure 

Countless  normal  middle-aged  persons  in  many  respects  are  good  Church 
workers,  and  give  the  impression  on  the  surface  that  they  do  not  need  a 
pastor.  Frankly,  prior  tc  writing  this  paper,  I  had  not  found  or 
developed  any  program  for  these  people.  I  found  my  share  of  heartaches 
when  some  middle-aged  person  failed  to  adjust  gracefully  to  advancing 
years.  I  did  not  bring  high  faith  to  my  middle-aged  people. 

Experienced  with  Conflict  at  Greater  Bethany  Baptist 

Ten  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  serve  as  pastor  of  Greater  Bethany 
Baptist  Church.  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  power  struggle  and  testing 
times  that  come  to  most  pastors  in  terms  of  facing  the  pain  and  tortures 
of  conflicts  in  a  local  congregation.  For  example,  I  was  appauled  to 
discover  organized  cliques  and  clans  in  the  church.  I  enevitably  was 
caught  in  the  cross-fire  and  had  to  face  the  bitterness  of  both  groups. 

Some  clans  have  been  formed  in  direct  opposition  to  me.  They  even 
tried  to  mar  the  fellowship  of  our  church  and  stood  in  opposition  to  what 
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I  planned  and  whatever  the  church  proposed.  Verbal  spitballs  were  weapons 
sometimes,  and  several  members  did  not  hesitate  to  lie. 

There  were  countless  symptoms  to  indicate  that  our  church  was  in 
conflict.  For  instance,  ten  members  transferred  their  membership  to  other 
churches,  friendship  patterns  changed  and  shifted  and  I  found  myself 
looking  for  possible  employment  with  the  U.S.  Army. 

These  experiences  pushed  me  into  decisive  moments  several  times, 
whether  to  run  or  rein.  I  am  still  learning  to  accept  such  experiences  as 
possible  pressures  to  be  endured  in  the  ministry.  Healthy  conflict  leads 
to  understanding  differences.  Conflict  helps  to  provide  equilibrium  to 
the  church  and  ministry.  It  tends  to  keep  me  from  going  off  on  my  own  and 
ignoring  the  feeling  and  opinion  of  others.  It  helps  improve  the  way  we 

work  together,  sharpen  our  goals  and  values  and  increase  our  loyalty  to 

V.     ^u       '112 
each  other. 

Experience  tells  me  that  v/herever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together, 

113 
conflict  is  most  likely  to  be  the  normal  state  of  the  relationship. 

Strengths  and  Talents 

(1)  I  believe  that  I  bring  to  ministry  a  great  deal  of  integrity, 
honesty,  ability  to  work  under  pressure,  sensitivity  and  real  care  to 

parishioners. 

(2)  Despite  my  shortcomings  as  an  orator,  I  bring  strength  to  the 
pulpit.  I  speak  fearlessly  on  issues  where  people  are  hurting.  I  am  plain 
spoken  and  refuse  to  employ  pulpit  tricks  in  order  to  appeal  for 
stimul atinc  audience  resnonses. 


.w 
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CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  this  has  been  a  description  of  ministry  in  terms  of 
conflict.  Whereever  there  is  an  organization  of  people,  a  collection  of 
groups,  conflict  will  surface  nine  times  out  of  ten  and  there  will  be  the 
need  for  reconciliation.  The  need  for  reconciliation  in  light  of  conflict 
opens  a  useful  dimension  into  the  issue  of  what  ministry  is  and  how  it  is 
performed. 

Be  that  es  it  may,  while  this  paper  is  based  on  the  local  congre- 
gation and  situation  in  which  I  find  myself,  minister  theory  in  terms  of 
conflict  and  reconciliation  is  important.  It  is  a  needed  operative  in  any 
ministeral  situation. 

The  minister  has  to  reflect  on  ministry  as  a  profession  and  by  the 
ordering  of  ministeral  priorities  and  give  some  attention  to  the  priority 
of  conflict  management.  He  has  to  be  aware  of  what  he  brings  to  ministry 
and  struggle  with  the  meaning  of  ministry  in  view  of  his  personality  and 
situation  he  finds  himself. 

I  have  a  hunch  about  ministry  in  military  parish  dt'fers  from  a  local 
congregation  in  that  the  servant  of  God  has  not  only  the  mission  of  the 
church  to  contend  with  but  it  is  essential  for  him  to  understand  the 
mission  of  the  organization  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Furthermore,  it  is 
essential  for  him  to  have  clear  ministeral  goals  such  as: 

1.  To  be  a  warn  servant  of  God  to  the  people  he  services 
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2.  To  be  an  effective  counselor. 

3.  To  have  an  effective  ministry  of  prescence  in  terms  of  allowing 
troops  to  see  the  servant  of  God  at  "PT",  active  in  field  marches, 
visible  in  the  mess  hall,  barracks  as  well  as  preacher  in  the  chapel. 

4.  To  be  a  staff  helper  to  the  commander. 

5.  To  visit  the  sick  (on  sick-call)  and  hospitalized. 
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